PART II 

THE NORMAN PHASE 


CHAPTER POUR. 


WILLIAM LONGSWORD 


Rollo had placed his son's education in the hands of a 
tutor named Botho who proved himself to be a wise teacher and loyal 
friend of the family. By the time his father died William had acquired 
so wide a knowledge that he could discuss with ability either religion 
or war, hunting or falconry, chess or art,but had he been given full 
choice he would have chosen to be a monk rather than a ruler. As it was he 
wished to rule by law rather than by force although he was to show 
proficiency and valour in wielding his sword whenever necessary and to 
earn the name of Long sword.- . 

Physically, William had an attractive appearance and i 

personality. Tall and fair, graceful and athletic, he was possessed 
of great vigour, a cheerful disposition and a gracious manner which *• 
gained him many friends/ * 

Rollo’s pledges to Charles the Simple were honoured by 
William but, as events turned out, Charles’ reinstatement on the throne 
of France was to last only a brief spell. He was to die in fetters 
within a few years of William succeeding his father as ruler of Normandy 
in 927. • 

William took part in battle for the first time in 952. 

Breton chiefs of the Cotentin and Avranchin had questioned his authority 
over them. He displayed such promptitude and vigour that the revolt 
collapsed and his overlordship was confirmed. 

His next problem, also within the bounds of his own t erritories, 
was an extremely delicate one. His Scandinavian subjects had been 
arranging themselves into two separate factions, Christian and pagan, 

■which were now hostile.to one another. The Christian northmen, encouraged 
by William himself, were adopting French speech, customs and culture. He 
believed that their future prosperity in Noimandy depended on this. He 
was also extremely sensitive to French gibes about pirates and his national 
pride demanded on this account that culture in Noimandy should at least 
attain the same standards as in the rest of France. In contrast to this 
thq pagan northmen had .clung to their Scandinavian tongue and took pride 
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in their national customs. They feared, moreover, that their independence 
and possessions would be lost to themselves and their descendants if they 
once became identified with the.French. 

Riulph arose as leader of the pagan party. In 932 he demanded 
severance from William and those vikings \ho favoured Christianity and 
alliance-with France. Two thirds of William's territory must be ceded 
to him and his followers. 

Negotiations were started at Rouen. Wishing to avoid civil 
war if possible, William made handsome offers of money but these did 
not satisfy the genuine aspirations of the pagan party who sought territory 
and independence. His offers were rejected, and before long the nev/s came 
that Riulph was advancing on Rouen at the head of a strong force in order 
to press his demands. 

One more attempt was made to reach an amicable settlement but 
William's further concessions were mistaken as signs of weakness and it 
now became apparent that nothing short of complete submission would satis¬ 
fy the rebels. Bernard the Dane, 'William's fetaunch supporter and friend, 
was taken into council and the. decision reached that armed resistance 
was imperative despite Riulph's superiority in numbers. 

. Greatly outnumbered, though he was, William charged at the 
head of his men with such fierce abandon that his enemy were put into 
confusion and routed., Riulph himself was killed and the rebellion . 
crushed. 

On the very day when this memorable victory was gained Espriota, 
William's wife, gave birth to a son whom they named Richard. In after 
years Richard was to show that he had inherited the same quality of fear¬ 
lessness which his father had shown on the day of his birth. 

During the next four years 7/illiam was left 1 in peace. Much 
of this time he devoted to administration and the crowning honour of his 
reign lay in the' wise, firm and equitable administration of justice for 
which he was personally responsible. Whenever time permitted he indulged 
in his favourite pastime of hunting and plunged into the well stocked 
forests near Rouen in pursuit of deer and wild boar. 

In 937 William was again compelled to take up his sword and by 
dint of the same ruthless valour as he'had-displayed four years previously, 
he was able to suppress uprisings and feuds which had arisen amongst his 
subjects. 

His principal sorrow at this time was that the French nobles 
still refused to treat,him as an equal and this had led him to go through 
. a Christian form of marriage in 934 with Liutgarda of the noble French 
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family of Vermandois. He had no children from this marriage and it 
is believed that ho was still faithful in heart to Espriota, whom he had 
married previously in Scandinavian fashion, oven if he was faithless in 
conduct for political reasons. This marriage with Li:utgarda in which he 
had placed such hopes failed to achieve all tho results he sought and 
thi3 alone cen explain an alliance ho formed in 939 with Hugh-1 e-Grand 
against Louis, King of France. In return for promises of allegiance to 
Louis this alliance extracted a formal declaration from the king confixming 
William's rights to Normandy inherited from his father. He was also 
appointed god-father to Lothaire, the king's son, and William's social 
position was still further enhanced by Louis staying as his guest in Rouen. 

Whilst hunting wild boar in the forest close to Rouen William 
was thrown from his horse and saved by monks who carried him to their 
monastery. This, like many another monastery, was in ruins and William’s 
thou gilts returned to the calling he would have followed had he not been 
bom to rule Normandy, From this time on he endowed monasteries and 
pondered deeply whether he should abdicate in favour, of his young son so 
a3 to make it possible for him to gain peace of mind as a monk. He set 

up a regency but his councillors prevailed on him to abandon the project. • 

In secret, however, the thought was ever present in mind and he sent his 
son to Bayeux in the care of his own old tutor. Bo tho, with instructions 
to fit him as soon as possible for the duties of ruler. He must be 
taught dignity, letter's, geography, seamanship, the Banish language, the 
art of battle, hunting, falconiy and athletics. 

Believing that Christianity was to have no part in Richard's 
education and seeing-in this, as well as in Ms instruction in the Banish 
tongue, - a drift back to the pagan viking party, the French nobles become 
offended. The opportunity to show their feelings arose in 942. In 
that year Louis held an assembly to which William was invited. When he 
•arrived the door was closed. The assembly.had started without awaiting 
Ms arrival and took scant notice of Ms entry. Rage took possession of 
him. "Do-you treat me as an intruder?" he roared, "Am I guilty of treason 
•that I shoxild be received thus?" The assembly broke up in disorder. 

This outburst' had important consequences. His enemies reminded 
one another of Ms-pirate origin. They alleged that Ms son was being 
educated as a pagan outlaw. They conspired to destroy this foreign ruler 
of French soil. 

There is a small island encircled by the Somme close to Picquigny 
and Mther he was lured on the pretext of a conference by TMbaut le Tricheur 
and other nobles. William accepted the invitation though not without 
realizing the risk he ran. - Precautions were taken but despite these he 
never left the island alive.. He-fell to a treacherous sword attack by a 
nephew of Riulph whom he had slain in fair combat. 
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THE N ORMAN PHASE 


KOLLO (ROLF) THE GANGER, 
Duke of Normandy, 

,b. circa G70 d.927 

• • I ' • 

WILLIAM LOIiGSVORD, 
Duke of Normandy, 
b.'circa 900 d.943 
m.Espriota 

I 

■ RICHARD THE FEARLESS 


Duke of Normandy, 
b. 933 d.996 
m. Guieriora 


RICHARD W GOOD, 

Duke of Normandy 
: d. 1026 
m.Judith, sister of 
Godfrey, Duke, of-Brittany 




MA.UGE 

Lord of ‘Corbeil and Mortain, 
b. circa 900 d.circa - 1040 
married ,n daughter of Aymon 


- FM1A> 

:• : Twice 3ueen of England, 

b. circa 906. d.1052 
m. (1) Ethelred (Kiof E.) and (2) Cmit (K.of : 


1 


I 


: CHARD 

:e of Normandy 
d.1020 


ROBERT THE MAGNIFICENT, 
Duke of Normandy 
d.1035 


. WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 


I I” 

HAI.ON DENTATUS EDWARD 

Baron of Creully, Lord of THE CCNFESSOR 
Thorigny, etc. Sheriff. King of England 
b. circa 1005 d.1047 b.1005 d.1065 

. . - ■ (see Table III \,. " 


b. 969 ,d. 1016 


.vb,circa 995 d.I 


. ALFRED 
b.circa 1007 
d. 1036 


.HARTHACNUT 
King of Englan4 
b.1010 d.1042 


mie genealogists have suggestod a different descent for llamou dentatus although agreeing that Kollo was. the ancestor: 

alio —-A Robert (youngest son)—> Richard-> Hanon dentatus. The lordships of Thorigny, Creully, Mezy and Evrocy were 

aid to be in this branch of the family since the tenth century (see Roman do Rou and Betham's Genealo 0 ical Tables, 1795). 
efinite proof of the descent accepted by myself and others in the table given above may .be lacking but the evidence available 
ersuades rao it is correct. My only purpose in mentioning the alternative line of doscent providod in this footnote is to 
tress that in any event Haraon dentatus was doscendfrom Hollo. - , *. . . ' 








CHAPTER FIVE. 


RICHARD THE FEARLESS 


Richard, known in later years as "the Fearless", was a hoy of ten 
when his father was killed in 943. His father's funeral at Rouen gave the 
Norman nobles the opportunity of meeting him. Sfhat they saw gained their 
immediate affection and loyalty - a bright-eyed Scandinavian boy of the best 
type with fair complexion and golden hair, large for his age and of cheerful 
disposition. In him they saw. the promise of a leader as brave and as just 
as his ancestors before him. Without exception nobles and chieftains 
acclaimed him as his father's successor and did homage. 

Louis, king of France, watched developments with eager interest 
and anxiety because he was now bent on destroying the viking rule. He hoped 
that the accession of a mere. boy. would give him the opportunity he sought, 
but he intended moving with care and cunning lest he should arouse viking 
might against him. How he must have been tempted when the boy came to his 
castle to swear allegiance and gain recognition as ruler of Normandy in 
succession to his father! True, Richard came with a strong escort because 
the Northmen were suspicious, but Louis could have overpowered them and 3lain 
or held them as hostages. He knew, however, that such an act of treachery 
would have caused a popular uprising of the Normans against him' and their 
forces might have been reinforced from overseas or by some of his own dis¬ 
contented nobles. As events turned out he did not have long to wait for a 
better opportunity. 

Strife again broke out in Normandy between the pagan and Christian 
parties. The pagan party seized and held the young Richard. In this plight 
Bernard the Dane, leader of the Christian party, sought the aid of Louis. 

Gladly he gave it and his army met with success against the pagan northmen 
whom he forced to release Richard. Louis then .marched into Rouen in triumph 
with Richard in his charge. Rejoicing was short-lived when the inhabitants 
found that Louis was adopting the role of conqueror and that he retained Richard 
under his care. Feelings of humiliation were followed by suspicion and 
indignation. Their mood became dangerous and Louis decided to bide his time 
so as to lull their apprehensions. Hi3 stay in Rouen lengthened into weeks 
during which he exerted all hi3. powers to remove suspicion of any hostile 
'intentions by means of lavish hospitality and charm of manner. 

■When Louis judged the nobles no longer feared-treachery, he suggested 
that Richard should be treated like his own son and should accompany him to Laon. 
Bernard the Dane, however, was still suspicious so Louis wisely did not press 
the idea. Again he waited and after a further lapse of time a more cunning 
scheme was propounded. He would raise a French army to avenge William 
Longsword's death and Amoul, a principal plotter against Richard's father, 
should be destroyed in the boy's own presence. 

' ■ The cautious Bernard was still apprehensive but such a mission met 
with the unanimous approval of the other Noiman nobles as well as of Richard 
himself, so it came about that Louis left Rouen with Richard in'his charge. 

To Laon they went with no return journey intended for Richard. ; 
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Amoul was not long in hearing of Louis' ostensible plan to attack 
him and the French king's perfidy was soon exposed by his effecting not only 
a reconciliation with Amoul but an actual alliance against the northmen with 
j troops from Flanders should Louis need them. 

At first Richard was treated not unkindly lest news to the contrary 
| should rouse the Northmen to insurrection, but as time went by his treatment 

became progressively more severe. Before long a guard accompanied him wherever 
he went, and he was not allowed outside the city walls. After breaking these 
bounds one day, neither he nor Bernard the Dane were longer left in doubt as to 
Louis' true attitude. Abuse and threats flowed from the king's mouth in a spate; 
he reviled the boy himself and also his parents, his friends and his race. 

Louis' enmity to Richard, and the northmen was revealed at last and from this 
timeonward Richard was confined within the castle walls. 

Bernard the Dane succeeded in conveying news of Richard's plight 
B to the northmen but they were pov/erless to save him. Forlorn was Richard's 
hope of seeing Rouen ever again but neither he nor the faithful Bernard allowed 
themselves to despair of escape. 

Before long Louis noted with gratification that the boy was losing 
his colour and steadily declining in health. This Louis attributed to worry 
and lack of fresh air. As the months went by Richard became weaker and it 
seemed highly probable that before long death would solve the problem his 
survival had offered. 

Richard's condition was, in reality, largely assumed in order to 
diminish the vigilance of his guards. If he qould barely walk, how could 
; he' escape? If the risk of escape.was negigible the watch on him could be . 
r relaxed - and so it. was. 

A banquet was in progress .in the castlo and none had .thoughts for 
the invalid child in his little room except the boy's tutor, Osmond, and 
? Bernard the Dane. By wrapping him in a truss of hay "they; managed to carry 
him to tho stables without opposition and there they hastily mounted horses,, 
gallopod first to Bernard de Senlis,. then to Hugh the Great and finally, in 
their, third stage, reached Rouen after many a narrow escapo from their enemies 
in hot pursuit. 

Nothing could be dearer to the northmen from all-they now learned than 
f that it was the ambition and fixed determination of the king of France to 
destroy or subjugate then. Loui3 had not only allied himself with Amoul 
of Flanders but he had even won to his cause Hugh the Great by promising him 
a large .share of Normandy. The opposition was strong but the Northmen had 
; never quailed when danger threatened and on th^s occasion they sought and ' 

; gained the aid of Harold Bluetooth who brought with him a substantial body . 

of.viking warriors from Denmark. When they were ready, Louis' forces were 
| engaged and .defeated. . Not only was the French aixay routed but Louis himself 
underwent the humiliation of capture. 

• ...In the circumstances Louis met with remarkably chivalrous treatment. 
His life was spared, the treatment he. received was generous and eventually he 
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was released. In' return it' was clearly established that Richard was freed 
from obedience to the French king ..and Normandy was officially established, 
probably for the first time, as a Duchy in 946. 

Though still a boy , Richard lost no time in grasping the power ° 
conferred on him. With such sagacious advisers at his side as Bernard the 
Dane, Osmond de Centvilles and Yvo de Belesme, the constitution and administratipn 
of the duchy was framed and fashioned. His evident .talent gained high praise; 
his generosity and cheerfulness deep affection; his fl'eetness of foot, his 
skill with single stick, the sword, and at hunting brought' forth admiration 
from all., who came in contact with him. Richard was clearly possessed of all 
the qualities of. a great ruler. 

. Inside Normandy Richard introduced the feudal system and endowed ■ 
with ample possessions those baronsvhom he chose. Outside, he formed a 
close alliance with Hugh the Great, Duke of France, whose daughter, Emna, ho 
promised to many when she was grown up. 

This strengthening of Richard 1 3 position aroused apprehensions in 
other quarters. Amoul, Count of Flanders, engineered an alliance with 
Louis, and with Otho, King of Germany. Shortly afterwards Otho, supported 
by Amoul’s Flemish troops, attacked Hugh, dispersed his forces, sacked Paris • 
and then marched against Normandy with reinforcements from Louis. 

Richard made his plans with calm audacity and skill. Ambushes 
were devised;, missiles were stored in strategic positions; the fortifications 
at Rouen were strengthened; ample provisions were collected within the city 
walls. 

The hostile armies approached Rouen.. Lack of opposition and the 
complete absence of any sign of activity made them apprehensive. Suddenly 
a drawbridge was lowered and seven hundred mounted and frilly armed knights 
charged at them with Richard the Fearless at their head. A battle of great 
ferocity ensued. Both-sides displayed tenacious courage. For a time 
the issue hung in the balance but the battle finally ended in the defeat of 
tire Germans and the death of Otho’s nephew. 

Undaunted by defeat, the Germans sought reinforcements from Louis 
arid returned to avenge the death of Otho’s nephew. Again they advanced 
on Rouen; again a largo body of knights charged in furious .assault; again 
the reckless courage of Richard and his followers prevailed and the assail¬ 
ants were put to flight. 

The Germans blamed Amoul for these humiliating defeats and he, 
fearing for iiis own. safety, mustered his men and galloped away at dead of 
night. . The noise of this cavalcade caused panic amongst the Germans and 
French who thought a surprise •attack by the Normans was taking place. Men 
fled in all directions and an immense number were slain both by the Norman 
troops, whom Richard had placed in strategic positions to ambush them, and 
by the peasantry who were also acting under orders for just such an opportunity. 
Survivors limped to. their homes in France and-Germany leaving Normandy safe in 
Jvictory. once. more. 




When Hugh the Great died in 956 he showed his faith in Hi chard the 
Fearless by appointing him guardian both of his young son, Hugh Capet, and 
of his duchy. Four years later Richard fulfilled his promise to marry Hugh’s 
daughter and in 987 he aided Hugh Capet to overthrow Charlemagne's heirs and 
.ascend the throne of .France. 

Louis' son Lothaire inherited his father's aptitude for intrigue 
and his hostility to the northmen. Fear and envy were hia dominant feelings 
towards them; treachery and cunning Ms principal weapons. 

Under guise of an invitation to a conference with Archbishop Brimo, 
a plot to capture Richard was planned and narrowly averted. Lothaire's next 
attempt to capture Richard was an even greater failure. A surprise attack 
was launched but by dint of great personal bravery Richard and Ms men hewed 
their way. through the king's forces and routed them. 

Enraged by Lothaire's vulpine tactics Richard took revenge in 962 
by plundering the Fays Chartrain. TMs brought Thibaut's army against Mm. 
Meeting with early success TMbaut marched into Normandy but Richard's skilled 
generalsMp and Thibaut's over-confidence soon turned the tables against Mm. 
’Silently by Mght Richard led Ms forces across the Seine at Hermondeville 
and burst upon Ms old enemy's camp wMlst it was wrapped in slumber. A 
flight ensued accompanied by great massacre. 

Richard was not blind to the dangers ahead. He-knew, the French 
and Germans were planning Ms destruction. Northward flew his thoughts 
and messengers to Ms viking ally in'Denmark, Harald Bluetooth’. TMs 
.friend in need answered promptly with a fleet of longsMps. Terror, gripped 
the hearts of the'French. Invasion and devastation of TMbaut' s territory 
soon brought'him in person to give cringing submission to Richard. TMbaut 
was followed by envoys from Lothairo pleading for a peaceful settlement and 
the liquidation of Richard's alliance with the Danish vikings. 

Richard accepted the terms offered him but needed all Ms 
powers of diplomacy to bring about the departure of his allies. Fierce 
and dauntless, they despised the fighting qualities of the French and 
their ambition had been roused to conquer the whole of France with 
Richard's aid. At a gathering of the Danes Richard succeeded in causing 
a division, of opinion amongst their leaders and then embarked them with 
handsome rewards for their services on a mission of adventure to Spain. 

Y/hen Lothaire died in 986 and Ms son Louis in the following 
year, Hugh Capet established himself on the throne of France. From tMs 
time onwards the social exclusion of the Northmen disappeared and the 
remaining nine years of.Richard's life were tranquil and free from strife 
or political intrigue. 

.. His marriage to Hugh's sister Emna had been brief and cMldless. 
Yihilst it lasted they appear, by mutual consent, to have lived separated. 

After her death he married. Guenora by whom he had had several cMldren, three 
of whom we shall speak of in the next chapter - Richard the Good, vsho succeeded 
him as Duke of Normandy .in 996, Bnma and Manger. 
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CHAPTER ■' SIX. QUEEN ' EMMA 


On the death of Richard the Fearless in 996 his son, Richard 
the Good, succeeded him as Duke of Normandy. The close friendship vMch had 
existed between Richard' the Fearless and Hugh Capet was perpetuated in the 
next generation and one important result of King Robertas affection for 
Richard the Good was the equality in social status now accorded to the North¬ 
men living, in Normandy. They were no longer treated as social outcasts or 
barbarians. French became their language and Richard's reign was marked 
by the rise of a Norman aristocracy with pride in culture, and heraldic 
distinctions. 

In spite of this the Scandinavian tongue was not yet forgotten 
and Richard contrived to retain his friendship with the northern races. 

Thus he concluded a treaty of peace with King Olaf of Norway and encouraged 
trade with the Scandinavian countries, whilst his ports were opened to vikings - 
as bases for attack on England. In return Richard could count on military 
support from the vikings when he needed it. This proved to be of immense 
value to him. - 

Amongst the other children of Richard the Fearless and Guenora 
were Mauger and Emma with both of whom we are particularly concerned in the 
present chapter. Mauger comes in the direct line of descent we are tracing 
so we record what little is known about him. Bnma's claim to special 
consideration is different. Her remarkable career had a profound influence 
on the history of the period as well as on the future of Mauger's descendants 
so her biography provides a background to the events described in later chapters. 
Beyond this we have wanted to write about her because it is high time justice 

is-done and commonly accepted-versions of-her life story are replaced by one.. 

more in accordance.with probability and evidence. 

Mauger may have been bom about the year 980 and have married 
the granddaughter of his father's faithful friend, Osmond de Centville, 
about the beginning of the next century. Count of Mortain before his 
marriage, Mauger also becamq Count of Corbeil thereafter. Corbeil and’ 

his father-in-law's name, Aymon , was passed down in his family ,for 
several generations. 

/ Mauger, who should not bo confused with his nephew of the j 

same nainef, was noted in his day for vise counsel and brave leadership - 
qualities which had marked out, for success each of his ancestors back to 
Rognvald the Mighty, otherwise known as "the Keen Counselled", in the days' 
of Harald Fairhair. Before we learn anything definite of Mauger's 


2 Variously spelt Aimon, Ilaimon, naymon, Hamon, Haao, Haimo, Haymo. 
jl Mauger, the nephew, was a son of Richard the Good. Although he 
was appointed Archbishop of Rouen his inclinations were more to¬ 
wards hunting and gay abandon than towards the church. In later 
life he fell fqul of his nephew, '.,’illiam the Conqueror, and was 
■ dismissed from office. •. - . •' 
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exploits the Duchy <?f Normandy has passed to his nephew Robert the Magni-fi 
cent and the throne of France to Henry I. Shortly after Henry's accession 
in 1031 the king sought Duke Robert's aid in quelling a revolt organised 
by the Queen mother. Mauger was dispatched with an amy to help him. 0 

The defeat of Queen Constance's forces and the collapse of the civil war 
were attributed mainly to i/Iauger's skill and valour. 

Rot many years later the valour of two of his sons was to be 
.tested arid proved, this time in combat with Henry at the battle of Val des 
Dunes. ' These events are described in the next chapter. 

Little else is known about Mauger so we now go back to the year 
1002 when his sister Bnma crossed the sea to marry King Ethelred of England. 

Historians of ten centuries have recounted her exploits as 
though her chief claims to fame or notoriety were her beauty and her 
unnatural behaviour towards the children she bore to Ethelred the Unready. 

They seek, for the most part, to portray a.selfish, scheming, avaricious c . 
woman who forsook her children in order to marry Cnut, Ethelred's arch-enemy, 
within a year of the latter's death. A fair portrait of this remarkable 
woman - the wife of two kings of England and the mother of a king of England 
by each r- has never, we think, been painted; 

Personal considerations and prejudice against foreigners invar¬ 
iably distortedihe accounts and opinions of people recorded by the^early 
chroniclers. These chroniclers had reasons for disliking Bnma and modern 
' historians are to blame for not making due allowance for this as well as 
for failing to recognise fully her importance in the history of England. 

But for her, the Noman Conquest of Eng'land might never have taken place. 
Directly and indirectly she paved the way arid provided the impulse. 

The weakness of Ethelred's kingdom had been exposed by viking 
raids almost annually since his accession in 976. The task of defeating 
the raiders was no easy matter in a kingdom containing a strong Danish region 
and a nothem and eastern area weak in loyalty tb the South wdiere he ruled. 

An added difficulty was provided by the assistance on which they could 
count bpth from viking settlements bordering the Irish Sea and at harbourages 
in Normandy inhere the people still maintained friendly contacts with their 
Scandinavian kin. In the year 1000 Ethelred conducted an ineffective 
raid on Norse settlements in Cumberland and the Isle of Man and then, in 
anger, attacked with ill success the coast of Normandy. Here he met with 
instant defeat but Duke Richard sent him away with peace and friendly 
assurances for the future.' 

Encouraged by Duke Richard's attitude, Ethelred sought to strengthen 
the bond by marriage with his sister, Emma. To gain this alliance rich 
wedding gifts and wi de domains in Devon and Hampshire were offered to his 
prospective bride. After 30ine delay, occasioned no doubt by Norman 
pride and the’ill-reputation of’Ethelred, his offer was accepted and 
in the early spring:of 1002 the marriage took place amidst, much royal 
pomp and rejoicing. •. . 
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Gold, and diplomacy had yielded an alliance in 1002 which 
provided better'hopes for continued peace in England than in any year • 
since Ethelred's succession to the throne. Circumstances and stupidity -.. 
decreed that all the advantages of the alliance should be smashed within 
a year. ! 

First CQhsider the personal aspect of the bargain^ Accomplished 
and beautiful, this "gem of the Normans", as shG was described, was about • 
sixteen at the time of her marriage. The worthless widower with whom she 
had been matched was more than double her age and had been on the throne 
during the whole of her life span and some eight years beyond it. __ A child 
in a foreign land whose people resented her foreign origin and even changed 
her ;name to.Aelgifu. because the sound of a Norman name was distasteful to 
them. A child married to a cruel and obstinate fool who had steadfastly 
mismanaged his country's affairs for nearly a quarter of a century and 
spumed the advice of Dunstan and of all other wise counsellors at his 
command. If he had any good qualities these have eluded us. His : . 
character had been moulded at a more impressionable age by his evil mother 
whose hired assassin had gained him the throne by stabbing his step¬ 
brother, Edward the Martyr', whilst he drank from a cup she handed him at • 

'the entrance to Corfe Castle. His actions would be dictated by habits 
engrained in him during his years of-kingship. Nq child, a foreign one 

at that, could be expected to remould his character or influence his actions. 

: ' Filled with confidence and elation at his ne*// alliance', , 
Ethelred sought to wreak vengeance-on every Dane in his kingdom on whom 
hands could b.e laid. '■ -Vikings, peaceful settlers, men, women and children 
were all .to be massacred alike. The slaughter took, place on St. Brice's 
day (November 13th)- within a few months of his wedding. "And so the 

Danes", wrote Roger of Wendover, "who a Tittle before had made a league 
with tbe. English, and had sworn to live peaceably with them, were shame¬ 
fully slain, and their wives and little ones dashed against the posts of 
their houses. The decree was mercilessly parried into- effect in the city' 
of London, insomuch. that a number of Danes who had fled to a church for, - 
refuge, were all butchered before the very altars." In justification 
the king pleaded knowledge of a plot against his,life and that of his 
nobles, but contemporary chroniclers disbelieved this or treated it with 
•scepticism. ' 

This wanton act of brute butchery must have shocked deeply 
his young bride. It also shook her brother, Duke Richard of Normandy,' 

■whose displeasure at this senseless massacre of noble Scandinavian blood 
opened the door to an agreement with Sweyn Forkbeard, the Danish King, 
whose own sister had been killed after seeing her husband and children 
destroyed in front of her eyes. The agreement opened Norman harbours to 
his ships laden with English booty and as a refuge for his soldiers wounded 
during his avenging expeditions to Ethelred's kingdom. 

Having annulled the possible effects of the previous alliance 
between England and,Noimandy, Sweyn' s fury "descended on England in 1003. - 
His first landing was in Devon.. Hugh, one of the Normans who had.come 
over with Fcma, was in command of Exeter and this city he handed over to 
the Dane without resistance. 
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This act of treachery-by one of Bnma's -countrymen, a first 
fruit of the new Danish-Norman understanding, was widely noised abroad 
and added greatly to the initial prejudice against a foreign queen. 

Exeter, \7inchester and Salisbury were pillaged and partially 
burnt that year. Death and destruction were brought to South Eastern 
England and East Anglia in succeeding years. Sweyn's war beacons marked 
the trails of slaughter and poverty left behind him. The strange thing 
vas that he encountered no substantial resistance anywhere. If he raided 
ono part of England, the king was sure to be in another. If they ever did 
meet, internal dissensions weakened the English forces or some turncoat 
such as the celebrated Eadric Streona, Earl of Mercia, retreated or even 
went over to the enemy. 

This lack of leadership was pathetic. The battle of Maldon 
in 991 had shown vividly enough that the English, man for man, were as 
brave and formidable as the Danes. The tragedy of the immense fleet 
built in 1008 being destroyed by petty quarrels and faulty management 
before it ever came to grips with the enemy can be attributed to the same 
weakness. After the defeat at Maldon, Ethelred had paid "danegeld" of 
about ten thousand pounds in return for the peaceful departure of the 
Viking raiders. This was soon recognised as an easy way of gaining v/ealth 
and served as encouragement for further raids. Monastic chalices and 
other exquisite handicraft of Saxon gold and silver smiths went into the 
melting pot to satisfy the raiders' growing appetites. By 1012 the-danegeld 
demands had risen to forty eight thousand pounds. Monasteries v/ere squeezed 
dry whilst the sms extorted from the peasantry, hastened the decline of Ihe 
freeholder into the serf. 

Was there any chance, of gaining the assistance of Richard the 
Good? ' Ethelred 1 s further attempts met with failure.. Richard's friendly 
feelings towards the Northmen, Ethelred's massacre of the Danes in 1002, 
his inept leadership ever since, and his failure as a husband to Richard's 
sister provided ample explanation. Etama's unhappiness was intense and she 
had told her brother of the disgust she felt for her husband. To quote 
William of Malmesbury: "he was so inconstant towards hi si wife that he 
scarcely deigned her his bed, and degraded the royal dignity- by his inter¬ 
course with harlots. She too-., a woman, conscious of her hi$a descent, 
became indignant at her husband, as ; she found herself endeared to him neither 
by her blameless modesty.nor her fruitfulness; for she had borne him two 
children, Alfred and Edward". Rollo's. stem had always possessed pride but 
Richard, in particular, had fostered it and he went so far as to exclude 
all but aristrocrats and gentlemen at his court. Ethelred '3 behaviour 
towards' Bmna must therefore have left little room for sympathy ip that 
quarter. 

Thrown back on his own resources Ethelred had met with some 
success by employing danegeld to purchase the services of Viking raiders c 
themselves in defence of the country against their fellows. In 1013 this 
policy gave grounds for hopes of peace but in that same year Sweyn Eorkbeard 
decided to attempt the conquest of England. . The enterprise offered him 
wealth, power, adventure and revenge not only on Ethelred but' also on 
Sweyn's Danish! subjects who had deserted him and sold, themselves, and their 
ships to Ethelred. 
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By midsummer his fleet was ready to sail. A fleet such as 
he mustered could be relied upon to s trike fear into all except the stoutest 
hearts. Each bore the carved figurehead of a fiery dragon or bull with 
gilded horns; the sides "/ere decked with orange and black shields; a 
hundred or more warriors with scarlet or other geily coloured cloaks and' 
gleaming weapons were massed in each ship ready to hurl themselves with 
fierce war cries on any who challenged thdrmastery of the seas. 

At sea they were supreme; on land they were fierce and 
merciless, brave and strong. No faint hearts or traitors were to be 
found amongst them. _ 

After being sighted from the Kentish coast the fleet sailed 
swiftly northwards to the Humber and thence entered the Trent and came to 
Gainsborough. Here Sweyn counted on and' received support from the 
Scandinavian settlements of the Danelaw. Recruits, provisions and horses 
were all supplied. Chieftains North of 7/atling Street paid homage to him 
and gave hostages which wore placed in the ships in charge of his son, Cnut. 

Towards autumn Sweyn led his mounted army, southv/ard across the 
Midlands, working "as great evil as a hostile force was able", and thence 
via Oxford and Winchester to the outskirts of London. Here he met with 
his first- effective resistance. Ethelred and his army had retired within 

its ramparts and so stout was the defence that an attempted siege was 
abandoned. Not for the first time the heroic men of London had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing a Viking-force depart with a defeated purpose.* 

Leaving London unconquered Sweyn marched to Wallingford and 
continued his progress to Bath. Here the chieftains of the south-western 
shires gave him their submissions and he returned to Gainsborough with their 
hostages. ■ By the time winter come "all the -nation had him for full king; 
and later the borough-men of London submitted to him and gave hostages." 

Although all England was bending to Sweyn 1 s ; will, the Londoners' x 
would not have yielded if Ethelred's nerve had not failed him. He got in < 
a panic and was terrified for his own personal safety. Neither friend nor 
foe could he trust. .Emma and their two sons were sent to Normandy whilst 
he waited in craven state in the -Isle of Wight to hear if sanctuary would 
be premised him also before he dared cross to Richard the Good's duchy. 

- Enina was received with great affection and on Ethelred's arrival 
in January 1014 kindness was extended to him also. 

The formal possession of England's throne eluded the conqueror. 
Scarcely one month later, on February 3* Sweyn Forkbeard. died. 


* 991, 994 end 1009 .were years in which Londoners had repulsed earlier 
attempts to capture, and subdue their city. 
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This was the sign for a reawakening of the national spirit. 

Except in the Danelaw itself a session of the English nobles decided that 
no lord could be dearer to them than their native ruler "if he would deal 
more justly with them than formerly". After so many,years of misrule by 
Ethelred, this cry for his return 'reveals how deep-seated was the national 
spirit and how much might have been done had Ethelred not failed his people. 

Fearful of treachery, Ethelred 3ent an embassy to England 
under the nominal leadership of his young son Edward to study the sentiment' 
of the people and to agree to all the requests put forward by the English 
nobles. 

In April he returned to England and in May he led the army 
awaiting him to the Trent. Here, largely with the aid of viking mercenaries 
he succeeded in driving Cnut back v to the safety of his fleet. 3efore 
finally leaving the country Cnut committed an act of barbarity for which 
there can be little justification.- The hostages delivered to his father 
as personal pledges were put ashore at Sandwich after their hands, ears and 
noses had been cut off. 

After this initial burst of energy Ethelred promptly subsided. 

He slid back into his former,ways and forgot his promises. ■ In the North, 
people who had helped-or not resisted Cnut were punished mercilessly. 

In the South', twenty one thousand pounds were wrung from his already'' 
impoverished people with which to pay his army. Neither past calamities 
nor vows could change his character. 

The Danish, mercenaries who had served him so well in the 
overthrow of Cnut were a problem to Ethelred. They were an expense 
and they were causing jealousies. Weakness caused him to sponsor a 
plot which would rid him of their menace. In 1015 a massacre took 
place and few Danes escaped to tell the tale of his base treachery. 

Thirteen years had elapsed since his last massacre of the Danes in 
England and, as before, he lived to rue the deed although this time death 
saved hjm from the full fury of their revenge. 

A brother of Thurkil the Tall, one of the most formidable 
Vikings in England, was amongst the dead and we find Thurkil back , in 
Denmark shortly afterwards urging Cnut to renew the attack oh Ethelred 1 s 
kingdom. The attack came later in the same year. After harrying the 
South-west, Cnut advanced northward. Edmund Ironsides, Ethelred's son 
by an earlier marriage, mustered an army to meet him. Meanwhile 
Ethelred himself was living within the safety of London's;defences. 

Contempt for him was shared, we are told, by his own family. Repeated 
pleas for him to come with an army from London to take command eventually 
had their effect but, having arrived, he was overcome with his old fears 
of treason and he retired to the fastness of London once more, leaving 
Edmund to do what he could. In April 1016 he died, so perhaps on this 
occasion the hand of death had started to weaken his constitution, making 
him unfit for the rigours of battle. 
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Surveying the period of his reign, it has to he admitted that ' 
the strong Danish element and the weak loyalty of the northern and 
eastern regions of England would have provided a wiser man with serious 
problems, hut for the calamities which had overtaken the country during 
the reign his ineptitude had been responsible. 

The next six months were filled with feverish effort and 
spirited battles between Edmund and Cnut culminating in a division.of 
the country between them. It was agreed that Edmund should have Wessex 
(approximately England south of the Thames) and Cnut Mercia and North¬ 
umbria. The whereabouts of Emna at this period are uncertain but the 
successful resistance of London to Cnut's onslaughts were attributed 
by Thietmar, Bishop of Merseburg, largely to her inspiration. 

In November 1016, a month after concluding his agreement with. 
■Cnut, Edmund died and Cnut was accepted as, king of all England. He 
was 21 or 22 at the time. His training had been for the career of a 
viking, a training which promised little for the future. In shaping 
his policy, therefore, the young king's decision was bound to be 
influenced to a large degree by the advice of the counsellors he trusted. 

His early policy was soon disclosed. He set himself to rule 
the country with the aid of Danes and Norsemen and to rid himself of 
all relations or supporters of the previous dynasty. His accession 
witnessed a number of executions which weakened passible resistance to 
his rule by removing natural leaders and claimants to the throne. 

Eadiic the Mercian was not only married to one of Ethelred's daughters 
but he had shown his perfidy on many occasions. In 1017 be shared the 
fate of several lesser earls, all of whom were killed. Edmund's brother 
and those who had tried to shield him in Devonshire were slain. The 
destruction of Edmund's sons would have been contrary to such chivalry 
a3 existed at the time because they had been placed formally in Cnut's. 
charge, so he banished them to Slav country with instructions for their 
murder on foreign soil. 

His purpose to destroy the house of Ethelred to the last man 
was frustrated by the safe presence of Edward and Alfred in Normandy. 

So long as these sons of Ethelred were alive the danger of a Norman 
invasion combined with a Saxon revolt in the interests of the fugitive 
princes would remain. Paced with this danger Cnut saw one means by 
which it might be averted. If thoir mother, Emma, wore restored to 
her old position as reigning quoen of England, her Norman relatives 
might be expected to withhold support from any English uprising. A 
proposal of marriage was conveyed to her in Normandy. Before 
deciding to accept the offer Bmna, no doubt, consulted her brother 
and gave careful thought to the possible consequences. As she has 
been blamed consistently for abandoning her sons' claims to the throne • 
and for marrying her late husband''s enemy so soon after his death it 
is important to attempt a reconstruction of the problem with vhich she 
was faced. 
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Bmna was offered a-throne in place of dependence on her 
brother. = Vealth, position and power, all of which she. lacked, in 
Normandy, would come to her. Cnut had shown himself to he a man; 
he had his faults, the kind of faults one would expect from a savage • 

though royal viking, hut he was young and inexperienced . At 21 he 

was ten years her junior so she stood a good chance of influencing him 
and of helping him to rule wisely. Not only had she a knowledge of 
England and the English hut also experience of her. brother's sound 
methods of gqvomment in Normandy. But what of her sons and- of 
succession to the English throne? . Her brother had made no attempt to 
resist Cnut's conquest or to aid his nephews' claims and.the English 
people had accepted Cnut. Those English leaders who might have re¬ 
sisted him had been slain. It is, of course, possible that she saw 

in her sons, now aged between 10 and 13, the image of a husband she had 
learned to loathe and despise but, overlooking this possibility, their 
chances were very slender indeed, especially as Cnut already had children 
of his own by an English woman with whom he had formed a liaison at 
Northampton., She would accept Cnut's proposal but she would make one 
stipulation. She could not expect him to agree that Ethelred's sons 
should have precedence over his own sons by the English concubine, but 
she would stipulate that if sons we re. bom to her (Bama) from their 
marriage these should he preferred to his other children. ~ 

Cnut, more particularly Cnut's father, had certainly been 
Ethelred's enemy, but the series of raids culminating in conquest might 
never have token place had not Ethelred started a blood feud in 1002 
when he slew Sweyn Forkbeard's royal sister in the massacre of the Danes. 
Ethel red'- had died in April 1016. Had she any reason , to mourn deeply the 
death of a 1 husband whose public life was a dismal failure and whoso ■ 
private behaviour had poured humiliation on her? Her marriage v to Cnut . 
took place nineteen months later in November 1017. 

Viev/ed in this way was Emma's conduct so reprehensible as 
historians have suggested? 0no can have little idea as to how she 
actually did think but she was a highly intelligent woman and thoughts 
such as these are likely to have passed through her mind. She knew 
her brother would continue to educate and care for her sons' wellbeing 
in Normandy. And if her marriage were a failure, or Cnut's rule was 
a failure, or the national spirit surged up in favour of a return to 
Ethelred's dynasty, she would have lost them nothing. 

'The first two or three- years of Cnut's government can have 
given but little promise of the beneficent rule that was to follow. 

To the conquered Saxon ,they must have been a season of great sorrow. 

On their;throne sat an alien, king. In their shires they were governed 
by alien earls and chieftains. . Heavy, taxes had been imposed largely 
with the object of maintaining an army to quell possible revolt. 

Saxon leaders had been executed. Dynastic security rather than the 
•welfare, of his English subjects governed his policy. ' 

. Soon, however, a change, rapid and substantial, took place. 

The. change in Cnut wan extraordinary. Ee began to show wisdom 
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and forbearance. No more murders, executions, outbursts of cruelty 
or impositions of excessive taxation are recorded. The English were 
treated in friendly manner and governed by one who had their interests 
at heart. He became imbued with religious fervour which brought back 
peace and wealth to the monasteries. His character undoubtedly gained , 
both in grace and breadth from the time he married Emma so are not 
historians doing her less than justice when they treat this as mere 
coincidence? So sudden and fundamental a change could hardly have 
been brought about unaided and there are no grounds for believing that 
the influence of another was responsible. 

Ei..s three chief mainstays at the start of his reign had been 
Thurlcil the Tall, Eadric the Mercian, and Eric, the No rap earl. 

Eadric the traitor was executed in 1017, Thurkil was banished in 1020 and 
Eric, during his few remaining years ,. governed in far Northumbria. 

Hence the .queen's -influence had early opportunity of making itself felt 
and use of this, opportunity was greatly assisted by Winchester being 
selected as their principal abode. This city had foxmerly been assigned 
to her by Ethelred and here she had friends and a following. 

The first departure from the policy of ruling the country with : 
Scandinavian nobles was the appointment of Godwin to an earldom in 1019. • 
The choice, in which Enina may well have played a large part, was a wise 
one although in later years swollen ambition destroyed his gratitude and-., 
converted'him into her most formidable enemy. ' 

Sveno. tells us Cnut proclaimed that only those with two-edged, 
swords having hilts inlaid with gold would be admitted to his guard. '. 
The guard was organized into a military fraternity, of which Cnut him- 
self was a member, and the importance of valour, faithful service and 
nobility of birth was impressed on its members. In this way his court 
and the leaders in local government became the members of a new aris¬ 
tocracy. The underlying idea and the results were not dissimilar from 
those accomplished by Bam a's brother in Normandy a few years earlier so 
may we hot, once again, suppose that she played some part in this trans- 
foimation in England? * ■ 

Late' in the year 1019 conditions in England made it possible for 
Cnut to pay a visit to Denmark to consolidate his throne there, following 
the death of his brother. On his return he went still further in his * 
new policy of governing the English by the English and of aiding the bishops 
all of whom were English, in their duties. His encouragement of the 
Chnstain faith in a Proclamation of 1020 was followed by numerous gifts and 
endowments to religious foundations. Cnut himself is supposed to have 
been baptised before his conquest of England, but if this were really the 
case, which is doubtful, it must have been a mere matter of foxm and it is 
likely that Addinar de Chabannes' assertion' of baptism in England after the 
conquest is correct. ELs confirmation.is believed to have been carried 
out by Ethelnoth at Winchester early in his reign. Was this piety, which 
in later years turned into deep religious zeal, prompted by his own ideas 


is believed to have died in 1323. 
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of statecraft as historians commonly suggest? Do we not see here again 
the influence of Emma? She would have known that the church was an 
important ally in gaining the support of the English even if she was not 
led merely by her own religious convictions of which she had already 
supplied evidence. 

Be this as it may, Birnia herself made numerous benefactions and 
is recorded as accompanying Cnut when he was attending to church matters. 
New churches were founded, old monasteries were endowed, saints were - 
honoured, pilgrimages were made and heathen practices were outlawed. 

Thus in 1020 Cnut consecrated, new churches at Ashington and other places 
where English blood had been spilled in battles with his Danish warriors. 

A monastery was founded at St. Edmund's shrine which was endowed richly 
with lands by Cnut and the pledge by Duma of an annual gift of four 
thousand eels from Lakenheath! The relics of St. Wistan were translated 
from Repingdon to the abbey at Evesham, and those of St. Eelix to Ramsey. 

A visit was paid to Durham and -lands presented to this sepulchre of 
St. Cuthbert. Accompanied by Bnma the bones of St. Alphege, martyred 
by the Danes, were translated by Cnut from London to Canterbury in 1023 
amidst great ceremonies which lasted seven days. Glastonbury, 

■Winchester, Exeter, Abingdon, York, Coventry and religious institutions . 
elsewhere shared in his beneficence. 

In 1018 Unma had- given birth to a son, Harthacnut. Eight years • 
later this son was appointed Cnut's regent in Denmark under the guardian¬ 
ship of Earl Ulf,'-Cnut's brother-in-law. In the same year, when Cnut • 
was absent, Harthacnut was proclaimed king of Denmark by Ulf. The 
appointment was made on Emma's instructions, so it is said, because she 
feared lest otherwise Cnut's son by his Northampton concubine should 
grasp power there. Mother and son were living in Denmark and subsequent 
•events suggest the idea' that Ulf fostered this anxiety in Boma* s mind in 
order to suit his own designs. However, on Cnut's return the. proclamation 
was annulled because he suspected and indeed found that Ulf harboured 
traitorous intentions towards him in the execution of which the appoint¬ 
ment of a child as king would he of great assistance. If Cnut was 
aggrieved with Enma for her precipitate action, as the sagas suggest, 
it was the only occasion on which any rift took place and was soon 
forgiven. She can have had no suspicion that Ulf, married to Cnut's 
sister, was not to be trusted and her instinct had been to thwart the 
schemes of a rival. *■ • ' 

Later in the year Cnut paid a visit to the Danish court. 

To all outward appearances friendly relations had been restored and 
Ulf had prepared a hearty welcome with elaborate entertainment for his 
royal visitor.- Tragedy was to follow. Cnut' and Ulf quarrelled, it 
is said, over a game of chess. The earl taunted Cnut and the climax 
was reached when he made allegations of cowardice in battle. At the . 
king's command one of his guards sought out the earl and slew him in a 
church whither he had fled for safety. 
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I-S it not significant that this act of murder, this one return . 
to barbarism since his marriage, should have taken place when he was 
abroad and outside his wife's good influence? Expiation for the deed 
was sought a few months later when he went on a pilgrimage to Rome, 

Whilst in Rome Cnut attended the coronation of Conrad and Gisela, 
secured concessions for the English church from the Pope, and probably- 
gained support in his plans for bringing Norway into his empire. 

In 1028 this latter project was carried out. A revolt took 
place against King Olaf and Norway was added to Cnut's realms. Thus 
Duma became queen of the country from which Rollo, her great-grandfather, - 
had been outlawed. 

His nephew, Hakon, he appointed as viceroy in Norway; to 
his son, Harthacnut, he now gave the regency of Denmark. When a few 
years later Hakon was drowned, Cnut appointed Sweyn (his son by his ■ 
Northampton consort) the governor of Norway. 

Meanwhile Duma's brother, Richard the Good, had died and 
been succeeded by her nephew, Robert the Magnificent. In 1028 
he had married Cnut's sister, Uif« s widow, but as she had failed to 
hold his affections the attempt to gain an alliance by this means was 
disappointed* Gifted and powerful, Robert was also of a reckless „ 
and restless disposition, and ,the presence in Normanc^of his cousins, 

Edward end Alfred, gave him the idea of championing their cause against 
Cnut. An ambassador to Cnut curtly demanded that he should "give them 
their own" which presumably meant the English throne. Cnut disdained 
the message and Robert ordered a fleet to be got ready for the invasion 
of England. > , 

The expedition sailccl but it never reached the shores of 
England. A storm took possession of the vessels and they were scattered 
or wrecked. The attempt was not repeated. More than thirty years 
were to elapse before another'fleet v/as to sail from Normandy with 
invasion intended, this time under the command of his son William. 

By 1031 'the war clouds in Normandy and Norway had cleared 
and Cnut made full use of the years of peace which followed. . Wise 
legislation was introduced for the protection of his subjects, trade was 
increased, end prosperity returned to England, from which both church 
and peasant' reaped benefits^alike. 

These years of marriage to Cnut had been happy ones for Bmna. 

She had lived as a queen with a husband whom she could admire and help 
amongst a people to.whom wise government had brought peace and contentment. 
Cnut, on his side, had been generous and kind to her. He had bestowed 
on her lavish gifts of property and precious stones. They had had a 
son, now reaching manhood, who was already'regent in Denmark and -shorn Cnut .. 
had nominated as his successor to the throne of England. This picture 
of contentment did not, however, survive his untimely death. Ha died 
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in 1055 when he had "barely reached his fortieth year and was "buried at 
"Winchester. K The years which followed saw the disintegration of his 
empire and brought humiliation and sorrow to his widow all of which she 
bore with fortitude and dignity. 

In the year of Cnut's death, Magnus seized the throne of Norway 
and carried the warfare into Danish waters. Resistance to this onslau^it 
prevented Harthacnut coming to England to claim his throne. His absence 
provided Harold Harefoot (a son of Cnut by his Northampton concubine) 
with a chance he was not. slow to take. Supported by his mother's English 
kinsmen and by the northern earls of the danelaw, he proclaimed himself 
king of England. Opposition was promptly organized by Enma whose following 

included the royrl guard and the preponderance of southern England. 

Civil war seemed inevitable, but this was narrowly averted by a decision 
of nobles at Oxford to divide the kingdom between the two claimants. 

Harold was to rule the North; Emma, aided by Godwin, should hold Wessex ■ 
for Harthacnut whose arrival was imminently expected. 

This plan - the best that Emma could make in the circumstances - 
was in the nature of a temporary expedient and it must have been obvious 
to all that it was dependent for success on the speedy arrival of Hartha- 
cnut. Wessex without a king could not survive for long and had never 
been contemplated even by those who had given their support to the plan." 
Her anxiety can be understood when she found that all her most urgent 
entreaties to Harthacnut to come to England were disregarded and in 
1036 we come to an event which it is necessaiy to discuss in some detail.. - 
Alfred, her younger son by Ethelred, was invited to England to see her 
and was murdered at Guildford before he reached her. Was Diana .a party 
to this unnatural crime, to the murder of her own son, as foolish legend 
has alleged? Did she stoop to such, a foul deed in order to rid Harthacnut 
of a rival? Surely substantial motive and strong evidence should be 
available before we allow the finger of guilt or even suspicion to be 
pointed at her. Although most historians are now inclined to hold her 
guiltless they neither disregard the charge nor muster the evidence 
which clears her name, bo the time is overdue for the stain of a libel 
which has perpetuated suspicion through hine centuries, to be expunged 
for ever. A reconstruction of the events toich took place are given 
below. * 

When weeks had turned into months without Harthacnut putting " 
in on appearance murmurings and discontent arose amongst the people of 
Wessex. What, -they may well have asked, were they waiting for? An 
absent king who was both untried and a mere youth of eighteen? Was he 
not showing them that he regarded affairs in Denmaik as being more 
important than the duties of king in England? Surely this was an 
insult vMch boded ill for Wessex and proved his unworthiness to rule 


K During repairs to the Cathedral in 1760 his . tomb was opened. The 
body had a wreath of gold, round the .head,. a ring on one finger and a 
silver .penny, in one hand. 
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the English? Perhaps he would never come. True he was a son of 
Cnut the Great hut so was Harold Harefoot. , Harold was half English 
by birth: and wholly .English by up-bringing. He was somewhat older 
than Harihacnut and was,- above all, in England where he was already 
ruling half the kingdom with apparant success. Why should he not be 
accepted in place of Harthacn,ut? 

. Realising that Harthacnut's chances had faded and that the 
tide was turning in Wessex against a Danish king, Emma sought the 
advice of her sons in Normandy. Her hopes and plans for Harthacnut 
had been shattered by his failure to claim the throne she had secured 
for him, Wessex would no longer accept him but she still had other 
sons. Negotiation might show that one of them would welcome regency 
or even kingship and be acceptable to the English people. After all 
they were half-English by birth and the sons of an English king. 

With thoughts such as these, we submit, die wrote to Normandy suggesting 
a conference and sent Godwin to meet Alfred on his arrival. 

Alfred was expected to arrive in England with a few personal ’ 
attendants so Godwin was filled with anxiety to find that six hundred 
armed knights had stepped ashore with him. Was he planning a coup 
d*etat? Did he intend to seize the throne, and rule the country with 
the aid of Normans? ' Anxiety gave way to fear. Godwin’s own position 
was in jeopardy and his ambitions in danger of frustration. He was 
the leading Englishman and his wife a daughter of Cnut so he or his sons 
might some day grace the very throne of England. Against this, power 
and property might be confiscated under Noonan rule or reduced if Normans, 
were exalted to high positions. 

In vain he pleaded with Alfred to return with his army to 
Normandy. Alfred's intentions were not' disclosed but he was adamant 
in his determination to march to Winchester with his Normans. Bowing 
to the-inevitable Godwin brought them to Guildford on'the first stage of 
the journey. A courteous and friendly manner concealed his dark mis¬ 
givings and treacherous scheming. Alfred was lulled into feelings 
of false security. At Guildford a hearty welcome was provided. F§ted 
and feasted, the Normans were entertained with lavish hospitality. 

Replete and merry they retired late at ni^it to the billets with which 
they had been provided in many parts of the town. A cemetery recently ' 
discovered at Guildown bears witness to the brief accounts of that night's 
massacre, which contemporary historians have passed down to us. Here - 
have been found the bodies of several hundred mutilated Normans. Alfred 
himself was blinded and conveyed by. ship to Harold's kingdom at Ely where 
he died or was put to death shortly, afterwards. ) 

I ■ < The oharges of complicity in the crime brought against Emma 
by some of the contemporary writers are supported neither by probability 
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nor by subsequent events. For their origin wo need look no further 
than Godwin himself. In his interest it was that the murder of Alfred .. 
should be blamed on Emma whose enmity against him was now inevitable. . ' 

Is it likely that Unma in adversity would wish to murder a' 
son whom she had invited to England for the purpose of giving her 
advice or help in an hour of peril. Motive and evidence of such a 
fantastic charge are both entirely lacking. The deed was carried out • 
by Codwin and subsequent events all go to prove that she neither con¬ 
doned the deed at the tame nor forgave him for.it. Had he been acting 

under instructions from Emma, or with her approval, would he have fled 
by sea to Harold Barefoot, her rival and enemy? And would he have 
taken her tortured son to Ely? Would he have chosen this moment of 
crisis to forsake her cause and give Harold his support when, in the 
following year, he set himself up as king of all England and drove her 
from Winchester "without any kind of mercy, against the stormy winter"? . 

For the third time finma sought sanctuary across the sea in' " 
1037- Her brother, Richard, was no longer alive but Baldwin, her 
kinsman in Bruges, showed her great kindness and here she was joined • 
later by both her remaining sons, Harthacnut and Edward. 

The period of exile did not last long. In 1040 Harold 
Harefoot died childless and Harthacnut was elected king. Once more * 
Hama gained a position of influence in England and at her request 
Harthacnut gave welcome to his half-brother, Edward, at his court in 
1.041. 

Testimony in support of Rnma's innocence is oonfirmed both 
by Edward’s attitude towards her at this time and by Harthacnut's actions 
on coming to the throne. 

Harold's body was exhumed, his head was cut off, and his body . 
cast on the marshy foreshore of the Thames. Writers have described this 
as an act of spite by Harthacnut but it is much more probable that it 
carried a deeper significance. Magic and superstition still played a 
large part in the lives of the people and mutilation of a dead body was 
widely recognised as a means of preventing the spirit of an evil-doer 
from returning to haunt the living. 

As for Godwin, he was accused of the murder of Alfred and came 
up for examination at a judicial court of enquiry. ' Although he was 
acquitted, the magnitude of the gift he made to Harthacnut shows that 
his guilt was recognized. "It was a ship beaked with gold, having eighty 
soldiers on board, who had two bracelets on either arm, each weighing 
sixteen ounces of gold; on their heads were gilt helmets; on their '*•* . 
left shoulder they carried a Banish axe, with an iron spear in their 
right hand." 
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Although Godwin had purchased his pardon, ho- and Emma 
never re-established friendly relations, and before long she was again 
to experience the full force of his enmity, 

Harthacnut's reign was short. ' All Cnut’s children seem to 
have inherited some constitutional weakness from which he himself suffered 
and Harthacnut died in 1042. 

Edward, known in later years as "the Confessor", succeeded 
him at the age of 37 * He possessed many of the less attractive, 
charactieristics of Ethelred, his father. He was weak and unlovable, 
narrow-minded and unmanly - a king to whom historians have been unduly 
generous in their estimations of his charaoter and achievements. 

No sooner had Edward come to the throne than Godwin started 
to exort the full force of his personality and cham in an endeavour 
to bend the new king to his will lest the queen mother's influence 
should thwart his unquenched ambitions or damage his position with the 
knowledge she possessed of his treachery and crime. No one in the 
kingdom had Godwin greater reason to fear than Emma and her influence 
must be undermined at all costs. His own power must be increased and 
that of Emma destroyed. 

’The results of Godwin's masterful tactics on the malleable 
Edward were soon apparent. Within the space of about a year he had 
not only set the king against his mother but had even coaxed him into 
manying his daughter, Edith, despite Edward's natural distaste for , ~ 
women and the vows of celibacy he had taken when a monk in Normandy. 

His poison had worked and his influence was assured. His lively 
eloquence convinced Edward that Enma had done her best to disinherit 
him, that she had always neglected him., that she possessed great wealth 
and a substantial collection of jewels showered on her by Cnut which 
she had never shared with her sons, and that her wickedness, vouched for 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, included intimacy with Aelfwine, Bishop 
of Winchester (although, be it noted, she was now fifty-seven years of 
age). Whilst at Gloucester Godwin persuaded Edward to ride over to 
Winchester where they took her unawares and confiscated all her treasure 
and wealth. 

After leaving Enma with barely enough to maintain herself and 
under orders to live quietly in Winchester, Edward began to repent of his 
hasty acceptance of Godwin's advice and allegations. Indeed he submitted 
himself to the discipline of the high altar as a penance and in after 
years named Godwin as the murderer of his brother. Evidence of recon¬ 
ciliation between mother and son is provided by the presence of her name 
as a witness to two of his charters relating to a church in Winchester in 
which she.was particularly interested. Also, that somewhere between the 
years 1047 and 1052 she was once more in possession of wealth which enabled 
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her to adorn "all the bodies of the saints in this house (st. Augustine's* 
Canterbury^ with costly palls." 

Her declining years, we can believe, were peaceful and devoted 
largely to church affairs. On March.6, 1052, at the age.of 66, she died 
and was buried beside Cnut in t^e Old Minster at Winchester. 

Important though her place had been in the events of her life¬ 
time, the forging and maintaining of a link between England, and Normandy 
during the fifty years which followed her marriage to Ethelred in 1002 
had consequences of inestimable importance. Whichever way the Danish 
and English see-saw of power swung, her second marriage to Cnut and the • 
birth of sons by each marriage had kept the Norman interest in England 
alive. Then, during Edward's reign the trickle of Normans into England 
became a steady stream. Normans were received with honour and exalted 
to high'positions. French displaced Saxon as the tongue spoken by 
nobles in England. Ties of kinship were established between nobles and 
royalty on both sides of the channel and Edward the childless is believed 
to have encouraged William, his first cousin once removed, to expect the 
English crown as William himself subsequently alleged. .The linkage was 
so close at Edward*s v death that the fulfilment of Godwin's ambition to 
have his .offspring on the throne ,of England was of short duration. All 
ite-nnandy expected and willed that Duke William should reign in England 
and Godwin's son, Harold, was ousted and slain in 1066 after holding the 
kingdom for less than a ! 'year. - , . 
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